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You  said  it . . . 

Thank  you  for  adding  us  to  your 
subscription  list.  I have  just  read 
through  Insight,  Volume  Number 
3.  The  Viewpoint  by  Walter  Harris 
(PCBs:  A "suspected  carcinogen"  or 
"political  waste")  was  especially 
interesting  and  timely.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a PCB  issue  at  this  time. 

I would  like  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  turning  out  such 
a fine  publication.  I look  forward  to 
receiving  the  next  issue. 

R.H.T.  Hodgins 

Museum  Safety  and  Emergency 
Officer 

National  Museums  of  Canada 
National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Just  a note  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  editorial  board  for  the  excellent 
September  1989  issue  of  Insight.  The 
articles  are  most  informative,  the  for- 
mat very  appealing. 


Long  may  this  continue. 

Frank  Markson 
General  Manager 

The  Canadian  Chemical  Producers' 
Association 

(Alberta  Regional  Committee) 
Executive  Director 
Fort  Saskatchewan  Regional 
Industrial  Association 

To:  Ron  Lavoie 

General  Manager 
Westcan  Bulk  Transport  Ltd. 
Sherwood  Park,  Alberta 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  efforts  of  one  of 
your  drivers,  Nick  Out,  while  he  was 
unloading  diesel  (clear)  at  our  facility 
in  St.  Paul. 

On  June  21, 1989,  Mr.  Out  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  put  outafire  which 
started  on  one  of  our  customer's 
trucks  as  the  driver  was  pulling  away 
from  the  keylock.  The  truck's  tank 
had  just  been  filled  with  gasoline. 

After  the  driver  became  aware  of  the 
fire  and  immediately  stopped  the 


truck,  Mr.  Out  stopped  his  pump, 
closed  all  valves  and  unhooked  his 
hoses,  which  led  into  the  under- 
ground tanks.  Then,  with  some  fire 
extinguishers  which  we  provided,  he 
attended  the  fire  until  the  local  fire 
department  arrived.  We  strongly 
believe  that  Nick  Out  should  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  in  alleviat- 
ing a situation  which  could  have 
been  disastrous. 

Armande  Koss  for 

Les  Reynolds  Distributors  Ltd. 

St.  Paul,  Alberta 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  list  of 
search  and  rescue  contacts.  We  will 
add  their  names  to  our  mailing  list  for 
the  SAR  NEWS  newsletter. 

We  appreciate  receiving  Insight, 
which  is  an  excellent  publication. 
Congratulations  on  a fine  magazine. 

Michael  Doyle 
President 

Search  and  Rescue  Society  of  British 

Columbia 

Victoria,  B.C. 
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On  the  Cover:  Employees  from  Amoco  Oil 
Company  and  community  emergency  re- 
sponse agencies  attended  training  sessions 
last  August  when  the  Amoco  Safety  Train 
made  a three-day  stop  in  Fort  Saskatchewan 
as  part  of  a North  American  tour.  The  tank  car 
helps  provide  a realistic,  hands-on  approach 
to  training  in  the  proper  handling  of  tank  cars 
during  loading  and  unloading,  and  in  emerg- 
encies. Photo  by  Ingrid  Stammer. 
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Alberta  and  B.C.  discuss  mutual  aid 


On  September  18,  the  Hon.  Angus 
Ree,  Solicitor  General  of  British 
Columbia,  visited  Edmonton  and 
spent  the  day  with  the  Hon.  Ken 
Kowalski,  Minister,  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services,  and  APSS  officials. 
Insight  spoke  to  Mr.  Kowalski  after 
the  visit. 

Mr.  Kowalski,  how  useful  was  it  for  you 
and  Mr.  Ree  to  meet?  Did  you  have  any 
common  interests  or  concerns? 

The  meeting  proved  to  be  very  use- 
ful. The  B.C.  government's  Provincial 
Emergency  Program  (PEP)  is  part  of 
the  Solicitor  General's  portfolio.  We 
have  much  in  common  because  we 
are  both,  in  our  respective  provinces, 
responsible  for  public  safety.  It  is 
always  useful  to  meet  and  discuss 
how  we  can  help  each  other. 

Can  you  be  more  specific  about  the 
help  that  you  can  give  to  each  other? 

Yes.  First,  it  is  always  a fundamental 
concept  of  all  emergency  plans  and 
preparedness  to  build  in  mutual  aid. 
In  a provincial  setting,  this  means 
being  able  to  count  on  help  from 
neighboring  communities  in  an 
emergency  situation.  This  arrange- 
ment is  part  of  every  municipal 
emergency  plan  in  Alberta.  In  the 
same  way,  there  is  provision  for  co- 
operation in  special  circumstances 
with  our  colleagues  in  Montana  and 
other  nearby  states.  Likewise,  we 
want  to  be  able  to  provide  help  to 
B.C.  and  to  be  able  to  receive  help 
from  them  should  this  ever  be  neces- 
sary. After  all,  a tornado  or  an  earth- 
quake does  not  respect  provincial 
boundaries. 


Are  there  plans  with  B.C.  in  existence  at 
this  time? 

No,  but  after  people  from  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  attended  a 
major  seminar  in  Vancouver  about 
the  earthquake  which  might  hit  that 
city,  APSS  offered  to  help.  As  a result 
of  that  meeting,  APSS  is  now  prepar- 
ing a detailed  plan  which  will  spell 
out  how  we  can  respond  to  any 
request  for  help  made  by  B.C. 

How  do  you  see  these  plans  helping 
B.C? 

Should  there  be  a disaster  in  B.C.,  we 
can  today  provide  large  teams  of 
trained  dangerous  goods  inspectors, 
rescue  personnel  and  information 
officers  to  go  to  B.C.  to  help  them 
with  their  recovery  program. 

You  talk  about  trained  personnel.  Who 
trained  them,  where,  and  can  B.C. 
personnel  also  be  trained? 

Every  year  we  train  more  than  4,000 
people  at  our  training  school  in 
Edmonton  and  out  in  the  province  at 
extension  courses.  Most  of  the 
people  we  train  are  municipal 
employees,  but  we  do  have  people 
from  industry  and  from  outside  the 
province.  These  training  courses 
could  be  made  available  to  B.C. 
emergency  response  personnel. 

What  training  courses  do  you  run?  How 
would  they  be  of  use  to  B.C.? 

There  is  training  for  dangerous 
goods  inspectors,  social  services  per- 
sonnel, hospital  administrators, 
emergency  site  managers,  emerg- 
ency public  information  officers,  res- 
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cue  leaders  and  others.  All  of  these 
courses,  because  they  are  there  to 
help  protect  Albertans,  are  equally 
applicable  to  people  from  B.C. 

Would  there  be  any  cost  involved? 

This  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but 
there  would  be  a cost  involved.  Of 
course,  training  to  Albertans  is  paid 
for  by  taxpayers.  If  a major  program 
was  to  operate  for  people  from  B.C.,  a 
change  would  have  to  be  made  to 
recover  the  cost  of  training  them. 
However,  we  could  perhaps  send 
some  of  our  instructors  to  any  school 
they  may  set  up  in  B.C..  The  details 
still  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  the 
will  and  intention  is  there.  We  will 
work  together  to  help  each  other. 

Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Ree  found  the 
discussions  worthwhile? 

Yes,  he  did.  The  easiest  and  best  way 
to  answer  your  question  is  to  quote 
to  you  what  he  actually  said:  "I  really 
am  most  impressed  with  the  way  in 
which  Alberta  plans  for,  responds  to, 
and  helps  clear  up  any  man-made  or 
natural  disaster.  I know  that  we  can 
learn  a lot  from  Alberta,  and  I think 
that  we  may  also  be  able  to  assist  you. 
I want  to  offer  the  best  possible 
protection  for  every  British  Colum- 
bian, and  if  at  the  same  time  I can 
help  our  neighboring  province,  I will 
be  very  satisfied.  This  visit  is  import- 
anttousal!,and  I lookforward tovery 
fruitful  and  close  co-operation  with 
Alberta." 
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Continuing  training  is  a major  component 
in  aii  disaster  planning,  including 
Alberta's  sour  gas  response  plan. 


A look  at  disaster 
training 

This  issue  of  Insight  examines  the 
topic  of  disaster  training.  It  starts  with 
a discussion  of  the  planning  process 
itself,  in  which  training  is  a key  com- 
ponent, using  as  an  example  the 
model  sour  gas  response  plan  for 
Alberta.  The  issue  includes  a profile 
of  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Training  School,  a valuable  resource 
for  anyone  involved  with  disaster 
preparedness  and  response,  and  the 
school's  many  links  with  other  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  province. 

While  little  is  being  done  in  Canadian 
universities  on  the  subject  of  disaster 
training.  Insight  includes  reports  on 
two  noteworthy  and  very  different 
exceptions:  the  new  disaster  studies 
program  being  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  and  Car- 
leton  University's  unusual  role  in 
disaster  research  throughout  the  last 
two  decades. 

In  Viewpoint,  John  Robinson,  Direc- 
tor of  Disaster  Health  Services  at 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS), 
considers  the  subject  of  surprise 
exercises  and  answers  the  question: 
to  tell,  or  not  to  tell? 

On  a practical  note,  the  issue  also 
contains  the  1990  course  schedule 
for  the  APSS  Training  School,  and  a 
selected  bibliography  of  materials 
available  from  the  APSS  library  on  the 
subject  of  disaster  training. 
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The  sour  gas  response  plan:  a model  for 
planners 

by  Rudy  Willhauk,  Director,  Plans  and  Operations 


Emergency  plans  are  generally  deve- 
loped in  response  to  an  identified 
potential  hazard  or  perceived  threat. 
Other  plans  are  developed  in  direct 
response  to  a specific  emergency  or 
disaster  where  plans  were  either 
non-existent  or  proved  inadequate. 
A good  example  of  the  latter  case  is 
the  Government  of  Alberta  Emerg- 
ency Response  Plan  for  a Sour  Gas 
Release,  which  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  Eodgepole  incident  in 
1982. 

During  that  incident,  which  was 
unprecedented  in  Alberta,  an 
uncontrolled  blow-out  at  a sour  gas 
well  spread  hydrogen  sulphide 
downwind  throughout  Western 
Canada  for  several  months.  While 
instructions,  guidelines  and  recom- 
mendations were  in  place  to  improve 
safety  and  reduce  the  risk  of  inci- 
dents during  sour  gas  drilling,  the 
blow-out  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  and  co-ordinated 
plan  to  properly  respond  to  any 
future  uncontrolled  sour  gas  release 
and  to  support  its  emergency  actions 
by  industry  and  local  authorities. 

Basic  steps  to  follow 

The  concept  followed  in  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  sour  gas 
plan  can  serve  as  a model  for  plan- 
ners. The  basic  steps  followed  are 
common  to  any  plan:  recognize  the 
problem,  conduct  hazard  analyses, 
identify  industry  and  government 
departments'  responsibilities.  De- 
velop the  plan,  co-ordinate  with 
other  plans,  test  and  exercise  the 


plan,  and  provide  training  and  edu- 
cation to  plan  participants.  The  end 
result  should  be  an  emergency  re- 
sponse structure  that  can  react 
quickly  and  positively  to  an  emerg- 
ency or  disaster. 

To  begin  with,  the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board  (ERCB)  was  iden- 
tified as  the  lead  agency,  together 
with  the  industrial  operator,  for 
management  functions  in  the  event 
of  a sour  gas  release,  with  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  (APSS)  respon- 
sible for  planning  co-ordination.  A 
hazard  analysis  was  first  conducted 
to  pinpoint  human  health  effects, 
agricultural  impacts  and  other 
aspects  of  low  level  hydrogen  sul- 
phide concentrations. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  enabled 
the  planning  group  to  identify  those 
government  departments  that  could 
provide  expert  advice  and  assistance 
during  an  incident.  These  depart- 
ments were  then  integrated  into  the 
emergency  response  organization 
with  specific  responsibilities 
assigned  at  the  on-site  command 
post  or  Main  Control  Headquarters. 
Other  aspects  of  the  plan  were  then 
developed,  including  implementa- 
tion, alerting,  air  monitoring,  evacua- 
tion based  on  pre-planned  concen- 
tration levels,  evacuee  reception, 
public  information  and  communica- 
tions. 

Involve  the  public 

A major  part  of  the  planning  process 
involved  the  general  public.  Public 
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Courses  at  the  APSS  Training  School 
support  Alberta  legislation  requiring 
municipalities  to  develop  emergency 
response  plans. 


The  APSS  Training  School: 

A one-of-a-kind  training  centre 


forums  were  held  in  seven  locations 
throughout  the  province  to  enable 
the  public  and  special  interest 
groups  to  scrutinize  the  plan  and 
express  any  concerns.  Industry  was 
also  involved  throughout  the  plan's 
development. 

When  completed,  the  emergency 
response  plan  ensured  that  the  gov- 
ernment resources  needed  by  the 
ERCB  and  industrial  operator  were 
available  to  bring  a release  under 
control  safely,  quickly  and  efficiently. 
The  plan  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was 
also  integrated  with  municipal  and 
industry  plans  in  order  that  each  was 
fully  aware  of  how  all  emergency 
response  plans  fit  together. 

The  crucial  test:  ongoing 
exercises  and  participant 
training 

The  next  step  in  the  process  was  to 
determine  if  the  plan  provided  the 
guidance  intended.  A committee  was 
established  to  draft  a continuing  ser- 
ies of  comprehensive  exercises  in 
which  realistic  training  was  provided 
to  government  departments,  munici- 
palities and  industry.  The  tests 
helped  to  identify  the  plan's 
strengths  and  areas  that  needed  fur- 
ther attention. 

The  exercises  are  conducted  annu- 
ally to  familiarize  new  staff  members 
and  selected  petroleum  companies 
with  the  plan,  and  to  ensure  that  it 
remains  current  and  effective.  The 
plan  has  since  been  implemented 
several  times  in  real  situations.  The 
response  capability  to  a sour  gas 
release  has  improved  markedly,  and 
ongoing  efforts  are  focused  on 
achieving  even  higher  standards. 


by  Ron  Kuban,  Manager 
Research  and  Development 
APSS  Training  School 

In  the  field  of  disaster  training,  the 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
Training  School  is  a valuable  re- 
source for  anyone  involved  with  dis- 
aster preparedness  and  response. 
Together  with  the  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Canada  College  at  Arn- 
prior,  the  schools  are  the  only  spe- 
cially designated  facilities  in  Canada. 
The  APSS  school  also  has  an  indoor 
rescue  training  centre. 

The  Training  School  was  developed 
in  support  of  Alberta  legislation 
requiring  each  municipality  to  de- 
velop an  emergency  response  plan 
for  disasters.  Courses  at  the  school 
help  provide  the  skills  and  know- 
ledge needed  to  carry  out  this  plan- 
ning. 

The  mandate  of  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  (APSS)  is  to:  "prepare  for, 
respond  to,  and  follow  up  on  man- 
made and  natural  disasters  in 
Alberta."  To  assist  it  in  its  mandate, 
the  agency  established  a separate 
program  cfivision  — Training  Divi- 
sion — and  created  the  APSS  Train- 
ing School. 

The  function  of  training,  however,  is 
not  new  to  APSS.  It  has  been  an 
integral  component  of  the  agency 
from  its  early  days  in  the  1950s  when 
it  was  related  to  its  forerunners.  Civil 
Defence,  and  the  Emergency  Mea- 
sures Organization.  In  fact,  the 
predecessor  of  the  current  school, 
which  was  located  at  the  Alberta 


Block  in  downtown  Edmonton,  pro- 
vided training  in  topics  relating  to 
disaster  preparedness,  and  transpor- 
tation of  dangerous  goods.  Rescue 
operations  training  was  conducted  at 
a location  in  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  Valley. 

The  current  Training  School  was  es- 
tablished through  a joint  venture 
with  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada.  The  school,  leased  from  the 
Edmonton  Separate  School  Board, 
was  modified  to  suit  APSS's  training 
requirements,  and  opened  its  doors 
in  1985.  Among  its  many  modifica- 
tions are  an  amphitheatre  capable  of 
seating  90,  a large  gymnasium  con- 
verted into  a rescue  facility  contain- 
ing collapsed  structures,  a tall  struc- 
ture, and  a simulated  sewer  well. 
With  Edmonton's  long  winter,  the 
availability  of  a comprehensive 
indoor  rescue-training  facility  is  a 
distinct  advantage. 

Outside  the  Training  Centre  is  a 
tower  used  for  training  in  the  lower- 
ing of  casualties  from  heights.  The 
tower  also  has  the  potential  for  rap- 
pel training.  As  well,  the  school  has 
the  facility  to  exercise  lance  boring 
through  concrete,  welding,  and 
anchoring  techniques  on  land. 

More  than  a fine  facility 

The  school  is,  however,  more  than  its 
facility.  Its  staff  provides  training  on  a 
variety  of  courses  relating  to  emerg- 
ency management,  transportation  of 
dangerous  goods,  and  rescue. 
Courses  are  attended  by  members  of 
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TRIPOD 


The  APSS  Training  Schooi  has  the  oniy 
indoor  rescue  training  centre  in  Canada. 


both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, who  are  involved  in  disaster 
preparedness  and  response,  and  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  goods. 
Students  at  the  school  are  primarily 
Albertans,  though  representatives 
from  all  other  provinces  have 
recently  attended. 

Students  are  registered  through  the 
APSS  District  Officers,  who  consider 
the  involvement  of  the  applicant 
with  local  (Community)  Disaster  Ser- 
vices, or  the  transportation  of  dang- 
erous goods.  Out-of-province  appli- 
cations are  often  co-ordinated 
through  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada,  but  applications  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  school. 

Training  Delivery  Branch  provides 
training  on  the  school's  premises,  as 
well  as  on  an  extension  basis 
throughout  Alberta.  The  Research 
and  Development  Branch  has  the 
responsibility  to  develop  new 
courses,  update  current  courses,  and 
introduce  new  technologies  and 
techniques.  The  training  officers 
who  deliver  the  training  are  usually 
the  content  resource  persons  during 
the  development  stage. 

Exciting  times  ahead 

There  are  exciting  times  ahead  for 
the  school.  (See  the  accompanying 
articles  on  joint  efforts  with  other 
educational  institutions.)  The  APSS 
Training  School  is  currently  investi- 
gating the  enhancement  of  its  train- 
ing packages  through  new  video 
modules;  it  is  improving  its  model 
table  so  that  it  can  be  used  more 
extensively  in  community  disaster 
simulations;  the  rescue  program  is 
being  reviewed  to  make  it  more 
practical;  and  it  is  piloting  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  Plans  and  Operations 


Peace  (POP)  course  by  Emergency 
Preparedness  Canada  on  a regional 
basis. 

In  the  long  range,  the  school  intends 
to  review  the  use  of  computer 
modules  in  delivering  selected  sub- 
jects, or  whole  training  programs. 
The  school  also  plans  to  work  with 
other  educational  institutions  to 
develop  and/or  deliver  new  pro- 
grams, and  to  receive  formal 
university/college  equivalency  certi- 
fication for  some  of  the  courses 
delivered  by  the  school. 

Given  the  increased  public  demand 
for  adequate  planning  for,  and 
appropriate  response  to  man-made 
and  natural  disasters,  the  Training 
School  is  looking  forward  to  being  an 
active  part  of  the  growing  commu- 
nity of  trainers  and  educators  whose 
attention  is  focused  on  public 
safety. 


Unwanted  help 
a hindrance  at 
disasters 


when  international  disaster  strikes, 
an  outpouring  of  sympathy  and  help 
is  a common  response.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  help  can  often  end  up 
being  a hindrance  to  disaster  work- 
ers, especially  when  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  help  that  is  needed.  At  past  disas- 
ters, for  example,  everything  from 
uninvited  rescue  teams  and  search 
dogs  to  old  clothes  have  arrived 
unsolicited,  adding  to  the  existing 
difficulties. 


To  prevent  this  situation.  Emergency 
Preparedness  Canada,  External 
Affairs,  and  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
are  strongly  urging  people  and  orga- 
nizations that  the  best  way  to  help  is 
to  give  donations  through  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross,  through  which  the 
Government  of  Canada  normally 
channels  aid. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  confusion,  the 
three  agencies  have  also  made 
arrangements  that  will  form  the  offi- 
cial Canadian  response  to  interna- 
tional disasters.  In  all  future  interna- 
tional disasters.  External  Affairs  will 
be  the  lead  department  and  spokes- 
person, including  cases  where  disas- 
ter strikes  a Third  World  country. 
External  Affairs'  Media  Relations 
Office,  (613)  995-1874  will  handle  all 
calls  relating  to  the  general  situation 
and  any  assistance  or  aid  Canada 
might  render.  If  necessary.  External 
Affairs  will  activate  two  toll-free  num- 
bers, one  for  the  media,  another  for 
the  public,  to  handle  calls. 

People  are  also  advised  that  no  calls 

should  be  referred  to  CIDA,  whether 
it  is  a CIDA  affair  or  not.  All  calls 
should  be  made  to  External  Affairs. 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
has  been  researching  the  need  for 
help  at  disaster  sites  and  will  publish 
an  article  which  further  examines 
this  problem  in  an  upcoming 
Insight. 
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The  APSS  Training  Schooi  has 
estabiished  a number  of  links  with  other 
educationai  and  training  institutions  to 
provide  training  programs. 


The  APSS  Training  School: 

A partner  with  other  educational  institutes 


by  Ron  Kuban,  Manager 
Research  and  Development 
APSS  Training  School 

The  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
(APSS)  Training  School  provides  a 
variety  of  training  programs  relating 
to  three  areas:  emergency  manage- 
ment (through  courses  such  as 
Emergency  Site  Management,  Muni- 
cipal Disaster  Services  Program 
Management,  and  Emergency 
Response  Public  Information  Offi- 
cer), emergency  response  (courses 
include  Disaster  Health  Seminar,  Dis- 
aster Social  Services,  Basic  Rescue 
and  Rescue  Leaders),  and  the  trans- 
portation of  dangerous  goods. 

Although  it  operates  independently 
from  other  educational  and  training 
institutions,  the  Training  School  has 
on  a number  of  occasions  worked 
with  universities,  colleges,  schools 
and  private  organizations  to  produce 
training  programs.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
function  of  the  schooi  to  identify 
training  needs  and  gaps  and  work 
with  other  educational  institutions  to 
help  deliver  training.  These  efforts 
are  an  exciting  start  to  what  is  hoped 
will  be  a network  of  adult  learning 
programs  relating  to  dangerous 
goods  handling  and  incident 
response,  emergency  management 
and  rescue  operations. 

Increased  public  awareness  of  the 
risks  of  man-made  and  natural  disas- 
ters has  translated  into  increased 
demand  for  appropriate  training  to 
better  prepare  for  and  respond  to 
these  disasters.  This  demand  has 


spurred  some  educational  institu- 
tions to  include  these  topics  in  their 
curriculum.  Given  its  interest  and 
long-term  involvement  in  this  field, 
APSS  has  become  a content 
resource. 

A resource  for  content 

APSS  has  been  involved  with  the 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (SAIT)  in  Calgary,  the  North- 
ern Institute  of  Technology  (NAIT)  in 
Edmonton,  the  University  of  Alberta 
(U  of  A),  the  Univerity  of  Lethbridge, 
and  Mount  Royal  College.  In  1987,  for 
example,  APSS  modified  a training 


course  developed  by  Transport 
Canada,  and  in  conjunction  with 
SAIT  and  NAIT,  developed  a course 
for  trainers  of  dangerous  goods  car- 
riers. This  program  is  now  delivered 
by  both  SAIT  and  NAIT. 

In  a similar  vein,  APSS  is  currently 
exploring  with  SAIT  and  NAIT  the 
development  of  training  programs  in 
the  fields  of  hazardous  waste 
management  and  dangerous  goods 
response. 

In  1988,  the  U of  A's  Faculty  of  Exten- 
sion and  APSS  developed  and  deliv- 
ered a two-day  seminar  called  Hazar- 


Joint  ventures  with  U of  A 


An  example  of  the  co-operative 
educational  approach  between 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
(APSS)  and  the  universities  in  the 
province  is  the  participation  of 
APSS  staff  in  an  extension  course 
offered  by  the  University  of 
Alberta's.  Faculty  of  Extension  in 
early  1988.  The  course,  called 
Hazardous  Waste  Management: 
Implications  for  Alberta  Business, 
was  held  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Regulations  on  April  1, 1988. 

APSS  staff  were  fully  involved  in 
the  presentations  on  the  course, 
detailing  the  requirements  of  the 
Transportation  of  Dangerous 


Goods  legislation  concerning  the 
classification,  documentation  and 
safety  marking  requirements  for 
hazardous  wastes.  Using  actual 
data  collected  in  the  APSS  Com- 
pliance Information  Centre,  the 
lecturers  focused  on  the  metho- 
dology for  these  processes,  help- 
ing those  attending  the  course 
formulate  approaches  to  the  pro- 
blems of  dealing  with  their  own 
company's  wastes. 

A more  recent  example  this  fall 
was  the  development  of  another  U 
of  A extension  course  for  police 
administrators  on  dangerous 
goods  accident  investigations. 
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Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  helped 
develop  a course  for  trainers  of  dangerous 
goods  carriers  that  is  taught  at  NAIT  and 
SAIT. 


dous  Waste  Management:  Implica- 
tions for  Alberta  Businesses.  The 
same  year,  a curriculum  based  on  a 
Competency  Analysis  Profile  was 
developed  jointly  with  Edmonton's 
The  T raining  Group  — a private  train- 
ing organization  — for  APSS's  Dang- 
erous Goods  Second  Responders 
Program. 

APSS  is  currently  working  with  the  U 
of  A's  Faculty  of  Extension  to  develop 
a dangerous  goods  accident  investi- 
gation program  which  would  primar- 
ily address  the  needs  of  various 
police  forces  in  Alberta. 

In  addition,  the  Disaster  Health  Ser- 
vices Branch  has  co-operated  with 
Alberta's  three  universities  to  incor- 
porate disaster  health  issues  into 
their  curriculum  (see  the  accompa- 
nying article:  A Synergetic  Education 
Process,  by  Edith  Hesson). 

An  initiative  is  currently  underway  to 
incorporate  training  on  the  role  of 
emergency  public  information  offi- 
cers into  Mount  Royal  College's 
Communication  Department  (jour- 
nalism and  Public  Relations),  and  to 
join  in  a proposed  extension  course 
for  Calgarians  run  by  Mount  Royal 
College  on  The  Threat  to  Alberta. 
Another  development  is  unfolding 
with  the  provincial  Department  of 
Education  to  include  disaster  prepar- 
edness in  the  junior  high  school 
curriculum. 

The  school  has  been  utilized  by  a 
variety  of  organizations  to  supple- 
ment their  training  needs.  Two 
examples  illustrate  the  diversity  of 
the  school's  users.  In  one  case,  the 
school's  Rescue  Centre  was  used  to 
enhance  the  training  which  NAIT 
provided  to  its  emergency  medical 
technician  students  in  the  area  of 


field  rescue.  In  another  case,  search 
dogs  were  trained  for  searches  in 
urban  rescue  situations. 

The  Training  School  has  also  been  in 
contact  with  its  counterparts  in 
Canada,  United  States,  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Australia.  It  has  exchanged 
its  experiences  and  knowledge  with 
public  and  private  agencies  to 
enlarge  the  network  of  educators  in 
these  significant  topic  areas. 

Future  Directions 

These  programs  and  initiatives,  deve- 
loped through  co-operative  efforts, 
are  an  encouraging  start.  The  future 
promises  to  be  even  more  exciting. 
The  Training  School  intends  to  conti- 
nue its  support  of  joint  ventures  with 
educational  institutions  and  public 
agencies  in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  programs  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  goods, 
crisis  management  and  recovery, 
and  rescue  operations. 

A current  study  being  conducted  by 
APSS  on  rescue  operations  and 
equipment  will  be  completed  in 
early  1990,  and  most  likely  will  bring 
about  significant  revisions  to  the 
Training  School's  current  rescue 
training  program.  Enhancements  to 
the  school's  Rescue  Centre  facility 
will  make  it  more  useful  to  students 
from  other  educational  programs, 
who  require  a rescue/survival  com- 
ponent in  their  training  program. 

Given  the  legal  responsibility  of 
public  officials  to  prepare  for  and 
appropriately  respond  to  disasters 
affecting  their  communities,  the 
Training  School  hopes  to  introduce 
relevant  training  into  public  adminis- 
tration certificate/degree  programs. 
Similar  initiatives  are  intended  for 


engineering  programs  where  the 
issues  of  disaster  prevention  and 
response  could  be  discussed. 

Certification  and  equivalencies  are 
also  on  the  agenda.  The  school  is 
discussing  the  possibility  that  some 
of  its  programs  could  be  accepted  by 
local  universities  and  colleges  as 
credit  courses.  The  school's  Danger- 
ous Goods  Second  Responders 
Course  serves  as  a prime  example. 
This  course  is  13  weeks  long,  and 
among  other  things,  covers  biology 
and  chemistry  at  the  first-year  univer- 
sity level. 

Finally,  the  school  wants  to  investi- 
gate joint  ventures  with  the  local 
universities  and  colleges  towards  the 
development  of  computer-assisted 
learning  modules  in  the  fields  of 
emergency  management  and  dang- 
erous goods  incident  response. 

With  the  practice  of  co-operation 
with  other  training  and  educational 
institutions  well  established,  the 
Training  School  is  looking  forward  to 
a closer  relationship  with  these  insti- 
tutions, a broader  network  of  training 
programs,  and  increased  research 
and  development  in  these  hitherto 
restricted  fields  of  learning. 
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A synergetic  educational  process 


by  Edith  Hesson,  Nurse  Consultant 
Disaster  Health  Services 

One  key  to  sound  disaster  manage- 
ment is  the  development  of  human 
resources.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
in  1983,  an  educational  goal  of  Disas- 
ter Health  Services  was  to  promote 
the  inclusion  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness theory  in  all  nursing  programs  in 
Alberta.  Since  the  mid  1970s,  a Mass 
Casualty  Preparedness  Workshop 
has  been  offered  to  basic  students  in 
all  the  schools  of  nursing,  and  still 
exists  in  seminar  format.  In  the  1980s, 
a new  target  population  identified 
was  basic  and  post-basic  registered 
nursing  students  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Nursing  degree  programs  at  Alberta 
universities. 

Having  identified  this  additional, 
large  and  important  target  popula- 
tion, meetings  were  arranged  with 
nursing  faculty  members  at  all  three 
Alberta  universities.  All  these  educa- 
tors agreed  that  it  was  important,  if 
not  vital,  to  effective  disaster 
management  to  create  disaster- 
literate  nurses,  who  could  play  deci- 
sive planning  and  educational  roles 
in  hospitals  and  communities. 
Through  co-operative  effort,  prob- 
lems in  the  following  areas  were 
examined,  and  solutions  found: 

Curriculum.  A review  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Nursing  degree  programs,  both 
basic  and  post-basic,  showed  that  the 
courses  teaching  planning,  change 
and  prevention  theories  dealt  with 
concepts  clearly  related  to  disaster 
preparedness.  After  evaluating  the 
Disaster  Health  Services  program,  all 
faculty  agreed  that  the  consultative 
approach  to  hospital  mass-casualty- 
response  planning  was  an  excellent 
example  of  all  three  theories.  Guest 
lecturers  offered  instruction  at  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  on  the  planning 
process,  at  University  of  Calgary  on 
change  theory,  and  at  University  of 
Lethbridge  on  prevention  planning. 

Resources.  The  additional  factors  of 
cost,  time  and  space  were  addressed, 
and  costs  were  substantially  reduced 
by  negotiating  time  to  co-incide  with 
the  travel  schedule  of  Disaster  Health 
Services  staff. 


Teaching  Strategies  and  Modules. 

Once  resources  were  identified  and 
the  number  of  students  estimated, 
the  following  teaching  strategies  and 
modules  were  accepted  by  the 
faculties: 

— Formal  lectures  for  large  groups 
(60-100  students); 

— Seminars  and  informal  teaching 
methods  for  smaller  groups  (25-30 
students);  and 

— Teleconferences,  along  with  semi- 
nars, for  off-campus  students. 

The  modules  developed  used  disas- 
ter preparedness  theory  to  illustrate 
the  planning,  change  and  prevention 
theories  being  taught  by  faculty  edu- 
cators. 

Each  year  since  1983,  meetings 
between  university  faculty  and  Disas- 
ter Health  Services  staff  have  been 
held  to  review  all  factors  affecting  the 
educational  process.  A high  degree 
of  commitment  has  also  been  shown 
by  faculty  members  who  have 
attended  and  learned  the  disaster 
preparedness  theory  presented.  Dis- 
aster Health  Services  staff  presenting 
material  have  also  had  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  current  planning, 
change  and  prevention  theories. 

By  following  a comprehensive,  con- 
tinuous and  co-operative  planning 
process.  Disaster  Health  Services  has 
attained  its  goal  of  including  disaster 
preparedness  theory  in  all  nursing 
cirrucula  in  Alberta.  The  faculties  of 
nursing  have  identified  and  obtained 
new  topic  material  for  inclusion  in 
their  curriculum  without  expending 
additional  resources  of  space  and 
time. 

Through  a synergetic  educational 
process,  the  universities  and  APSS 
have  co-operated  to  produce  a more 
disaster-literate  and  influential  group 
of  nursing  professionals  involved  in 
disasaster  planning.  The  same 
process  could  also  be  used  by  other 
organizations  to  increase  their 
educational  input  at  the  university 
level. 
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Alberta  hosts  first 
western  POP 
course 

by  Hugh  Gamble,  Director 

Training  and  Education 

Canadian  Emergency  Preparedness  College 

Last  October,  Alberta  hosted  the  first 
regional  Plans  and  Operations  Peace 
(POP)  course  to  be  held  in  Western 
Canada.  In  April  1989,  the  first-ever 
extension  POP  course  was  held  in 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, for  students  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces. 

The  unqualified  success  of  that  pilot 
project  encouraged  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Canada  to  proceed  with 
its  plans  to  hold  a second  pilot  course 
in  Edmonton  last  October.  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  donated  the 
space  and  the  Canadian  Emergency 
Preparedness  College  sent  one  of  its 
most  popular  instructors,  Stan  Sto- 
thard,  to  Edmonton  especially  for  the 
occasion. 

The  program  presented  in  Edmon- 
ton had  the  same  content  as  the  one 
delivered  at  the  Canadian  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  College  in  Arn- 
prior,  Ontario  and  as  the  Eastern 
Region  pilot  course.  Its  target  audi- 
ence was  different,  however,  and  was 
restricted  to  participants  from  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  the  Yukon  and  the  North- 
west Territories. 

The  purpose  of  holding  this  course 
outside  the  college  was  to  allow  the 
western  provinces  to  reduce  their 
waiting  lists  for  places  on  the  POP 
course  in  Arnprior.  In  addition,  these 
two  pilot  sessions  will  enable  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments 
to  determine  whether  holding 
regional  courses  is  a cost-effective 
way  to  deliver  emergency  prepared- 
ness training. 

Needless  to  say,  the  more  people 
who  attend  these  courses  and  the 
more  cost-effective  the  courses  are, 
the  more  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada  and  the  college  are  fulfilling 
their  legislated  mandate  to  enhance 
the  state  of  emergency  preparedness 
across  the  country  and  to  promote 
increased  awareness  of  the  need  for 
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Stress  debriefing  training  provided 
for  Manitoba  fire  crisis 


emergency  planning  and  prepared- 
ness throughout  Canada. 

The  POP  course  is  designed  for 
municipal  officials  to  build  aware- 
ness of  the  legislation,  organizations 
and  interaction  between  organiza- 
tions relating  to  emergencies,  both 
natural  and  man-made,  including 
war. 


New  training  video 
on  stages  of  rescue 

With  the  release  of  The  Five  Stages  of 
Rescue,  Alberta  Public  Safety  Ser- 
vices (APSS)  has  produced  what  is 
hoped  will  be  the  first  of  a series  of 
training  videos.  The  Five  Stages  of 
Rescue  deals  with  the  recognized 
standard  procedures  adopted  virtu- 
ally everywhere  which  are  followed 
to  rescue  people  trapped  in  col- 
lapsed buildings. 

The  nine-minute  video,  in  VHS  one- 
half-inch  format,  was  made  in  the 
APSS  Training  School  using  mem- 
bers of  the  Spruce  Grove  rescue 
team,  who  were  themselves  trained 
in  the  school.  The  video  is  designed 
to  be  used  first  as  a general  introduc- 
tion, and  then  repeated  in  segments 
as  each  of  the  five  stages  is  taught. 

"It  is  much  superior  to  what  we  had 
before,"  said  Bert  Reed,  training  offi- 
cer responsible  for  rescue  training. 
"Anyone  who  saw  our  old  black-and- 
white  film  made  in  the  '50s  will  real- 
ize that  this  video  is  head  and  should- 
ers above  the  old  one." 

The  video  is  being  used  by  APSS  both 
at  the  Training  School  and  during 
extension  courses  all  over  the  pro- 
vince. 

Present  plans  anticipate  updating  all 
the  training  films  at  the  Training 
School  and  selling  them  across  North 
America.  Anyone  interested"  in  ob- 
taining a copy  of  The  Five  Stages  of 
Rescue  should  contact; 

Grahame  Blundell 
Director  of  Communications 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
10320  - 146  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5N  3A2 
(403)  451-7111 


by  Bob  van  Goethem,  Branch  Head 
Disaster  Social  Services 

The  Critical  incident  Stress  Debrief- 
ing Program  has  been  developed  by 
APSS  and  Alberta  Health  to  support 
emergency  workers  and  the  victims 
of  disaster  in  coping  with  the 
extreme  stress  experienced  during 
and  after  traumatic  events.  Peer 
volunteers  and  mental  health  clini- 
cians are  being  trained  so  that 
regional  CISD  teams  can  be  formed 
throughout  Alberta.  The  program 
provides  another  example  of  how 
training  is  an  essential  part  of  disaster 
planning. 

As  forest  fires  raged  across  northern 
Manitoba,  forcing  the  evacuation  of 
23,000  people  from  their  homes, 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
received  a call  for  assistance  on  July 
25  from  Dr.  Sharon  MacDonald, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  for  Mani- 
toba Health.  Could  the  agency  pro- 
vide its  expertise  and  support  from 
the  Critical  Incident  Stress  Debrief- 
ing (CISD)  Program? 

In  less  than  three  hours,  a crisis 
response  team  had  been  assembled, 
consisting  of  eight  staff  from  the 
Mental  Health  Division  of  Alberta 
Health  and  two  from  APSS.  Five 
hours  after  the  call  came  in,  most  of 
the  team  was  enroute  to  Winnipeg 
on  a government  airplane. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the 
Manitoba  disaster  had  a number  of 
unique  features.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  number  of  evacuees, 
and  a lengthy  impact  phase  (on  the 
day  the  team  arrived,  for  example,  19 
fires  were  extinguished  and  23  new 
ones  started).  While  there  were  no 
deaths  attributed  directly  to  the  dis- 
aster, there  was  a considerable 


undercurrent  of  stress  related  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  response  and 
command  personnel  who  were 
responsible  for  emergency,  rescue 
and  recovery  operations. 

The  team,  which  was  in  Manitoba 
from  July  25-29,  reorganized  into 
groups  which  included  local 
resources,  and  visited  a variety  of 
work  sites.  The  team's  activities 
included  visits  to  Thompson,  a 
remote  nursing  station  in  Cross  Lake, 
long-term  care  facilities  where  older, 
frail  evacuees  had  been  placed,  a 
mental  health  centre  in  Brandon,  and 
evacuee  reception  centres  in  Por- 
tage La  Prairie.  Three  team  members 
from  Alberta  Health  returned  for  a 
second  visit  from  Aug.  7-10  at  the 
request  of  Manitoba  to  provide  one 
day  of  training  and  two  days  of  field 
visits,  including  trips  to  Oxford 
House,  Red  Sucker  Creek  Reserve, 
Norway  House,  Portage  La  Prairie 
and  Dauphin. 

Throughout  both  visits,  the  function 
of  the  team  was  consultative  and 
advisory  in  nature,  with  an  emphasis 
on  psycho-education.  While  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  formal  debriefings, 
there  were  a number  of  informal 
debriefings,  discussions  and  some 
one-on-one  counselling.  The  format 
of  the  training  workshop  on  Aug.  8 
was  the  standard  one  used  in  Alberta, 
emphasizing  disaster  psychology 
and  planning,  and  psychological 
debriefing  of  response  personnel. 
The  visits  themselves  were  also  good 
examples  of  the  way  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  is  willing  to  co- 
ordinate the  delivery  of  provincial 
resources  and  expertise  with  others 
when  disaster  strikes  outside  the  pro- 
vince. 
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Viewpoint 


Surprise  exercises: 

To  tell  or  not  to  tell? 


Viewpoint  gives  you,  the  reader,  a 
soapbox  to  stand  on  and  air  your  views. 
Start  a debate:  send  your  beefs  and 
bouquets  to  Viewpoint,  in  care  of 
Insight's  managing  editor.  Views 
expressed  here  do  not  necessarily  ref- 
lect those  of  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services. 

by  John  Robinson,  Director 
Disaster  Health  Services 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  a well 
planned,  full-scale  mock  disaster 
exercise  should  be  to  provide  a 
medium  in  which  the  community 
disaster  response  plan  can  be  effec- 
tively evaluated,  albeit  under  con- 
trived circumstances.  The  exercise  is 
often  the  culmination  of  many 
months  of  planning  meetings  involv- 
ing multiple  community  response 
agencies.  If  utilized  effectively,  the 
exercise  can  develop  the  proficiency 
and  confidence  of  the  participants, 
and  enhance  agency  or  community 
capabilities  for  emergency 
response. 

These  benefits  can  be  achieved  by 
involving  participants  in  learning 
activities  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the 
exercise.  In  this,  the  developmental 
phase  of  the  exercise,  participants 
are  often  motivated  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  Disaster  Response  Plan 
and  their  individual  roles  within  the 
plan.  Response  agencies  can  meet  to 
discuss  and  organize  their  individual 
and  collective  responsibilities. 

Human  and  material  resource  lists 
are  reviewed.  Community  volunte- 


ers are  recruited  and  prepared.  Mut- 
ual Aid  agreements  are  clarified.  The 
plan  is  developed  into  a viable  work- 
ing document  which  can  provide 
guidelines  for  continued  operations 
during  a disaster. 

If  these  activities  are  to  occur,  then 
the  information  that  the  exercise  is  to 
be  conducted  should  be  announced 
publicly.  The  details  of  the  exact 
scenario,  location  and  exact  time  of 
the  exercise  need  not  be  revealed. 
All  participants  should  be  encou- 
raged to  respond  in  as  close  to  a 
normal  manner  as  possible  during 
the  exercise. 

If  the  exercise  is  conducted  as  a 
surprise,  then  the  only  individuals 
involved  in  the  pre-exercise  learning 
activities  may  be  the  response  ser- 
vice planners.  The  tremendous  pot- 
ential for  learning  by  all  community 
participants  may  be  lost.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  in  surprise  exer- 
cises, the  most  valuable  information 
collected  may  be  that  response  times 
are  more  accurate  than  in  an 
announced  exercise.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a full-scale  exercise 
to  test  response  times  effectively,  as 
this  is  information  that  can  be  col- 
lated from  routine  call  transcripts. 

To  maximize  its  potential  as  a valu- 
able training  tool  and  to  involve  as 
many  professional  and  volunteer  re- 
sponders as  possible,  the  intent  to 
conduct  a full-scale,  mock  disaster 
exercise  should,  therefore,  be 
announced  publicly. 
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Make  a note . . . 


Globe  '90  Conference 

Mar.  19-23,  1990.  Globe  '90  is  an 
international  conference  on  busi- 
ness and  the  environment,  and  a 
trade  fair  which  will  showcase  pro- 
ducts, services  and  technology  for 
managing  sustainable  development 
by  managing  six  environment  sec- 
tors: air/noise  abatement,  land,  infor- 
mation, wastes/waste  water,  solid 
waste  and  recycling,  and  hazardous 
and  toxic  materials.  The  conference 
will  show  how  to  integrate  sound 
environmental  management  into 
long-term  business  strategies,  and 
will  develop  an  agenda  for  co- 
operative action  between  the  private 
sector  and  government.  The  confer- 
ence and  tradefair  will  be  held  at  B.C. 
Place  and  the  Trade  and  Convention 
Centre  in  Vancouver.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Globe  '90,  Suite  250, 
1130  West  Pender  Street,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  V6E  4A4,  telephone  (604)  681- 
6126. 

Interphase  1990 

May  13-17,  1990.  The  national  Inter- 
phase conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Edmonton  inn  in  Edmonton,  Alberta 
and  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
first  responders,  emergency  medical 
technicians,  paramedics,  nurses,  dis- 
patchers, educators,  and  all  person- 
nel working  in  the  prehospital  care 
field.  On  the  weekend  proceeding 
the  conference  (May  12-13),  about  30 
teams  from  North  America  are 
expected  to  attend  the  International 
Advanced  Eife  Support  competition, 
and  atwo-day  course  will  beheldfor 
emergency  medical  dispatchers.  On 
May  13,  a course  will  be  held  on 
Trauma  Management  for  Nurses,  as 
well  as  a prehospital  educators'  con- 
ference. For  further  information, 
please  write  to  Interphase  1990,  c/o 
Alberta  Prehospital  Professions  Asso- 
ciation, 8711  - 50  Avenue,  Edmon- 
ton,Alberta  TOE  5H4.  The  telephone 
number  for  Interphase  1990,  which 
was  not  available  at  press  time,  can 
likely  be  obtained  by  December  by 
calling  Directory  Assistance  in 
Edmonton. 
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One  of  the  new  disaster  research  projects 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  will 
look  at  jurisdictional  issues  in  meeting 
the  shelter  needs  of  Canadians  in 
emergency  situations. 


UBC  developing  new  program  in  disaster  studies 


by  Henry  Hightower,  Professor 
School  of  Community  and  Regional 
Planning 

University  of  British  Columbia 

The  Centre  for  Human  Settlements,  a 
research  unit  of  the  School  of  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Planning  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in 
Vancouver,  has  a grant  from  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  Canada  to 
develop  a program  of  disaster  studies 
and  emergency  preparedness  plan- 
ning activities.  The  grant  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  centre  is  currently  developing 
plans  for  research  projects,  a 
resource  centre,  courses,  and  a 
publication  program.  Developments 
at  the  centre  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  researchers  and  planners 
working  in  the  disaster  field,  primar- 
ily in  British  Columbia,  but  also  the 
Yukon  and  Alberta. 

Disaster  Research 

The  Centre  for  Human  Settlements 
has  identified  four  research  projects 
for  which  it  is  seeking  additional 
funding. 

1.  The  Recovery  and  Reconstruction 
Phase  of  Disaster  Preparedness.  Pre- 
emergency planning,  particularly  in 
terms  of  emergency  services 
response  and  structural  mitigation, 
has  received  considerable  attention. 
The  centre  is  interested  in  a relatively 
unexplored  area:  planning  for  rec- 
overy and  reconstruction  following  a 
major  disaster. 

2.  Use  of  Emergency  Plans:  Lessons 
from  the  Field.  The  purpose  of  this 
research  is  to  see  what  improve- 
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ments  can  be  made  in  disaster  pre- 
paredness and  emergency  response 
by  reviewing  how  existing  plans  and 
plan  elements  have  been  used  in  real 
and  simulated  emergency  condi- 
tions. The  intent  is  a report  which 
summarizes  empirical  data  on  plan 
utilization  and  suggests  ways  in 
which  planners  can  work  more  effec- 
tively in  developing  and  utilizing 
emergency  response  plans. 

3.  Jurisdictional  Issues  Related  to 
Emergency  Housing  Initiatives.  This 
research  will  look  at  some  of  the  key 
jurisdictional  issues  that  a federal 
corporation,  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  (CMHC),  faces 
in  meeting  the  shelter  needs  of  Cana- 
dians in  emergency  situations. 
CMHC  has  prepared  a report  that 
documents  National  Emergency 
Arrangements  for  Housing  and 
Accommodation.  (More  about 
National  Emergency  Arrangements 
can  be  found  in  the  article  by  Peter 
Russell  on  page  17,  entitled  Plan- 
ning Underway  for  Emergency 
Public  Information.)  The  purpose  of 
the  centre's  proposed  research  is  to 
examine  relevant  federal  and  provin- 
cial legislation  to  identify  potential 
problems  and  gaps  between  federal 
emergency  housing  initiatives  iden- 
tified in  this  report,  and  implementa- 
tion at  the  provincial  and  local 
level. 

4.  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Issues  in  Emerg- 
ency Response.  Experience  in  the 
United  States  shows  that  the  impact 
of  a disaster  can  vary  by  the  location 
of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups.  For 
example,  many  ethnic  groups  in  the 


U.S.  are  highly  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  the  oldest  and  most  easily 
damaged  housing,  and  therefore, 
they  suffer  greater  losses  as  a result  of 
a disaster.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
observed  that  differing  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups  respond  differently 
to  emergency  relief  services  offered 
following  a disaster.  The  purpose  of 
the  centre's  research  is  to  determine 
first,  if  certain  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups  are  at  higher  risk  during  a 
disaster  (older  parts  of  Chinatowns 
come  to  mind);  second,  if  emergency 
response  and  relief  measures  are 
sensitive  to  differing  cultures;  and 
third,  what  changes  are  necessary  to 
respond  to  identified  differences. 

The  Resource  Centre 

Developing  a resource  centre  is  a 
priority  of  the  Centre  for  Human 
Settlements  (CHS),  which  has  allo- 
cated space  and  hardware  (such  as 
computer  linkage  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia's  library  system, 
and  basic  office  equipment)  to  the 
resource  centre.  In  addition,  CHS  has 
prepared  a report  that  presents 
detailed  policies  and  guidelines  for 
developing  the  resource  centre  and 
its  acquisitions. 

Interviews  with  people  representing 
a wide  range  of  interests  in  emerg- 
ency planning  have  shown  that  CHS 
has  a particularly  advantageous  loca- 
tion for  such  a resource  centre  since 
it  is  in  a unique  position  to  meet 
academic,  professional,  and  commu- 
nity needs  for  information. 

The  resource  centre  will  have  elec- 
tronic links  to  information  sources. 
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as  well  as  print  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rial. 

Emergency  Preparedness 
Courses 

CHS,  in  association  with  the  School 
of  Community  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  UBC's  Continuing  Educa- 
tion program  will  offer  emergency 
preparedness  courses  both  for  aca- 
demic credit  and  at  the  continuing 
education/professional  develop- 
ment level.  These  will  focus  on  the- 
ory, policy  and  program  issues  rather 
than  on  technical  ''how  to"  courses 
which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
training  centres  such  as  the  justice 
Institute  in  British  Columbia. 

The  centre  has  successfully  brought 
together  academics,  professionals, 
practitioners  and  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  discuss  and 
debate  a wide  variety  of  topics 
related  to  human  settlements.  It  will 
continue  this  tradition  in  the  area  of 
emergency  planning. 

Two  seminars  are  being  planned  for 
the  first  series,  to  be  held  in  winter 
1989-90: 

— the  relationship  between  land-use 
planning  and  emergency  planning 
and  how  linkages  between  the  two 
can  be  strengthened;  and 

— neighborhood  emergency  plan- 
ning and  local  reception  manage- 
ment. 

The  Publication  Program 

As  a university  institute,  the  Centre 
for  Human  Settlement  is  committed 
to  the  dissemination  of  information, 
so  a publication  program  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  centre's  activi- 
ties. The  first  phase  of  this  will  consist 
of  the  following  reports: 


— a Planner's  Handbook  for  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness; 

— an  information  bulletin  defining 
the  centre's  interest  in  this  area; 

— a research  bulletin  highlighting 
the  key  topics  and  issues  raised  at  the 
14th  annual  Natural  Hazards  and  the 
Place  of  Earthquake  Education  in  Our 
Schools  conferences  in  1989;  and 

— a discussion  paper  on  hazard 
management  planning  that  has  been 
prepared  as  a result  of  a seminar 
hosted  by  the  Eorum  for  Planning 
Action  in  Vancouver. 

Those  primarily  associated  with  the 
centre  in  this  area  are  Laurie  Laughy, 
an  EPC  Fellow  and  doctoral  student 
in  Community  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, and  Professor  Henry  C.  High- 
tower. Professor  David  Hulchanski  is 
Director  of  the  Centre  for  Human 
Settlements,  and  Alan  F.  j.  Artibise  is 
Director  of  the  School  of  Community 
and  Regional  Planning. 

Futher  announcements  will  be  sent 
to  Insight  and  will  be  available  on  the 
EPIX  computer  information  system. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  included 
on  the  mailing  list  for  further  infor- 
mation and  a list  of  publications 
should  write  to: 

Centre  for  Human  Settlement 
School  of  Community  and  Regional 
Planning 

University  of  British  Columbia 
6333  Memorial  Road 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
V6T1W5 


It's  been  nearly 
20  years: 

Carleton  University's 
role  in  disaster 
research 

by  Joseph  Scanlon,  Director 
Emergency  Communications  Research 
Unit 

Carleton  University 

Duringautumn  1970,  journalism  pro- 
fessor Brian  Taylor  and  I suggested  to 
some  Carleton  University  journalism 
students  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  study  how  news  or  rumors  were 
passed  from  person  to  person.  The 
students  agreed  on  one  condition. 
The  news  event  had  to  be  a very,  very 
dramatic  one  for  them  to  take  time 
off  to  do  a study.  That  week,  James 
Cross  was  found  alive  and  well  in 
Montreal.  His  rescue  marked  the  end 
of  the  October  Crisis. 

Within  a few  hours,  working  from  a 
shoestring  budget,  we  set  out  for 
Kingston.  By  nightfall,  we  were  ask- 
ing a sample  of  Kingston  residents  if 
they  had  heard  that  the  kidnapped 
British  trade  commissioner,  James 
Cross,  had  been  found  and  freed.  All 
had.  We  then  asked  them  how  they 
heard.  If  they  said,  "someone  else," 
we  found  that  someone  else  and 
repeated  the  process.  The  result  was 
the  first  really  solid  academic  work 
on  interpersonal  communication 
chains. 

That  might  never  have  been  if  a 
government  official,  Burke  Stannard, 
had  not  been  fascinated  with  what 
we  had  done.  He  found  us  some 
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Carleton  University's  “crisis  team”  has 
travelled  to  the  scene  of  floods, 
explosions,  fires,  earthquakes  and  plane 
crashes  during  almost  two  decades  of 
disaster  research. 


money,  first  from  the  Defence  Rese- 
arch Board,  and  later  from  a prede- 
cessor of  Emergency  Preparedness 
Canada.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
becoming  the  world's  most  active 
disaster  research  unit  and  — if  num- 
bers involved  matter  — far  and  away 
the  world's  largest  such  quick 
response  group,  certainly  the  only 
one  staffed  by  volunteers. 

At  fi rst,  we  stuck  to  tracing  the  flow  of 
news  from  person  to  person.  But 
soon  we  began  to  realize  (as,  I sus- 
pect, Burke  Stannard  had  guessed  all 
along),  that  if  we  grasped  the  nature 
of  communications  in  a community 
in  crisis,  we  would  understand  the 
way  organizations  worked.  Equally 
important,  if  the  event  that  had 
prompted  the  excitement  was  a dis- 
aster, our  research  would  show  the 
response  to  that  disaster.  Soon, 
instead  of  studying  individual  com- 
munications, we  were  studying  orga- 
nizational response. 

We  found  ourselves  at  snow  emerg- 
encies, and  wind  storms,  mudslides, 
building  explosions,  floods,  train 
derailments  and,  eventually,  even 
forest  fires,  earthquakes,  plane 
crashes  and  fishing  disasters.  We 
developed  a specialized  sideline  — 
media  effects  on  hostage  incidents. 
We  went  everywhere  — out  in  the 
Pacific,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
north. 

We  adopted  some  strict  rules:  all 
interviews  would  be  treated  as  com- 
pletely confidential,  establishing  a 
track  record  which  has  allowed  us  to 
open  an  incredible  number  of  diffi- 
cult doors.  (At  first,  I suspect,  police, 
firefighters,  medical  personnel  and 
others  found  it  hard  to  believe  they 
could  put  so  much  trust  in  agroupof 


journalism  students.) 

Our  data  — now  pouring  out  — ■ was 
being  incorporated  (thanks  to  Stann- 
ard) into  courses  at  the  Canadian 
Emergency  Preparedness  College  at 
Arnprior,  and  at  the  Canadian  Police 
College  in  Ottawa.  It  was  also  becom- 
ing (and  has  remained)  standard  fare 
in  some  United  States  military 
courses. 

Over  the  years,  as  well,  the  unit,  first 
named  colloquially  the  "crisis  team," 
became  ECRU,  the  Emergency  Com- 
munications Research  Unit.  Our 
work  started  to  appear  in  academic 
journals.  As  director,  I found  myself 
lecturing  in  France,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tralia, England,  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention 
Canada.  Many  of  the  original  stu- 
dents became  high  profile  journal- 
ists. 

This  past  year,  ECRU  material  has 
been  used  for  six  new  books,  one  of 
them  a text  by  the  International  City 
Managers  Association,  the  others  on 
emergency  communications,  risk 
management  and  public  administra- 
tion.Two  of  our  graduates,  Gillian 
Osborne  and  Angela  Prawzick,  are 
now  emergency  planning  officers  in 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia  and  Corn- 
wall, Ontario,  and  both  lecture  at 
Arnprior. 


You  can  depend 
on  it: 

Communications 
always  fail  in  a 
disaster 

by  Joseph  Scanlon,  Director 
Emergency  Communications 
Research  Unit  (ECRU) 

Carleton  University 

(Joseph  Scanlon  has  spent  19  years 
studying  crisis  and  disaster,  examin- 
ing the  problems  of  emergency  plan- 
ning, and  emergency  management. 
He  sums  up  what  he  sees  as  the  key 
findings  from  his  research.) 

While  working  as  a consultant,  I was 
asked  by  an  engineer  how  often 
communications  fail  in  a disaster. 

i replied,  "always." 

He’  looked  at  me  in  disbelief;  so  I 
asked  a colleague.  Dr.  E.  L.  Quaran- 
telli. 

His  reply?  "Communications  always 
fail  in  a disaster." 

Though  that's  a fact  — and  there's 
lots  of  evidence  to  support  it  — the 
hardest  message  about  disasters  to 
get  across  to  emergency  managers  is 
that,  at  times,  no  matter  how  well 
prepared,  they  won't  know  what's 
going  on. 

Take  the  tornado  which  hit  Edmon- 
ton, July  31, 1987.  There  was  damage 
and  destruction  including  downed 
power  and  telephone  lines.  Traffic 
routes  were  impassible.  There  was 
flooding,  enough  to  block  many 
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north-south  arteries.  There  were 
toxic  chemical  incidents.  Emergency 
radio  systems  — police,  fire  and 
ambulance  — were  overloaded.  Part 
of  the  phone  system  was  destroyed. 
No  one,  for  a time,  could  possibly 
know  what  had  happened. 

That  doesn't  mean  Edmonton's  plan, 
based  on  a central  Emergency  Oper- 
ations Centre  (EOC),  didn't  work.  It 
means  it  took  time  before  that  EOC 
had  the  information  needed  to  make 
useful  decisions. 

Take  a more  general  example.  Some 
planners  suggest  that  with  mass  casu- 
alties, a medical  team  should  be  sent 
to  the  site.  They  should  sort  out 
(triage)  the  injured,  leaving  aside 
those  beyond  help  or  those  who  can 
wait,  sending  the  others,  in  an 
orderly  way,  to  hospital. 

It  sounds  good.  It  might  work  where 
there  is  a site,  and  where  the  site  is 
known,  and  accessible. 

But  in  a disaster,  there  are  many  sites. 
And  victims  don't  wait  for  medical 
teams,  they  get  to  hospital  any  way 
they  can.  The  hospitals  don't  know 
who's  coming,  or  when. 

Again,  that  doesn't  mean  mass  casu- 
alties can't  be  managed.  It  means 
management  must  start  at  the  hospi- 
tals, not  the  "site". 

Any  disaster  — no  matter  how  well 
handled  — has  some  communica- 
tion problems,  some  uncertainty. 

Mississauga,  Ontario,  was  largely 
evacuated  without  mishap  in  less 
than  24  hours.  Yet  the  four  major 
police  forces  involved  — Peel 
Regional,  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  the 
RCMP  — had  no  shared  radio  chan- 
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disaster,  despite  the  best  of  pians,  Joseph 
Scan  ion's  research  has  found. 


nels.  The  phone  system  jammed. 
There  were  incredible  problems  get- 
ting information.  Although  police 
could  smell  chlorine  (everyone 
knows  the  smell  of  chlorine),  the 
railway  kept  insisting  chlorine  cars 
were  not  in  the  wreck. 

After  the  air  crash  in  Gander,  New- 
foundland, there  was  good  on-site 
management  by  the  RCMP,  good 
off-site  management  by  Transport 
Canada,  good  site-to-off-site  com- 
munications. But,  initially,  the  opera- 
tor in  the  control  tower  could  only 
guess  the  crash  was  within  a "five- 
mile  radius  of  Gander  Lake."  Because 
of  this  uncertainty.  Transport 
Canada's  Crash  Fire  Rescue  unit 
didn't  respond  for  13  minutes.  When 
it  did,  it  could  not  report.  Its  radios 
could  not  reach  the  tower  from  the 
crash  site. 

In  Edmonton,  Mississauga  and  Gan- 
der, the  problems  were  overcome 
because  of  good  planning.  But  in 
none  of  these  places  — despite  good 
plans  — was  it  possible  to  avoid 
communications  problems,  manage- 
ment uncertainty. 

Effective  emergency  planning  must 
assume  such  problems  will  occur.  It 
must  accept  there  will  be  periods  of 
uncertainty.  And  it  must  have  sys- 
tems in  place  to  overcome  the  inevi- 
table failures  of  communications. 

I always  liked  what  the  mayor  of  one 
Canadian  city  once  told  me.  He  said 
that  everything  had  gone  wrong  dur- 
ing an  exercise,  and  that  when  things 
became  confused  during  a real  disas- 
ter, he  was  in  good  shape  because 
"confusion  seemed  normal." 
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Disasters  vs 
Emergencies 

Emergencies  are  serious  events 
which  require  a co-ordinated 
response  to  protect  the  health, 
safety  or  welfare  of  people,  or  to 
limit  damage  to  property.  Disas- 
ters are  not  just  large  emergen- 
cies, but  differ  substantially  in 
nature. 

Disasters  are  disruptive  and  cause 
organizations  and  systems  to 
break  down.  The  recognized 
stages  of  response  after  a disaster 
are: 

— confusion  (individual 
response) 

— decentralized  response 
— co-ordinated  response 
— cleanup 
—recovery 

Disruption  is  a key  feature  of  the 
confusion,  and  decentralized 
response  stages  after  a disaster. 


Disaster  Training: 

A selected  bibliography  of  materials  available  from  the 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Library 

Compiled  by  Teresa  Richey,  APSS  Librarian 


Each  issue  of  includes  a bibliog- 

raphy of  selected  materials  on  a subject 
of  current  interest.  The  bibliographies 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  and 
include  a brief  annotation  where  neces- 
sary. To  borrow  material  listed,  send  an 
interlibrary  loan  request  form  to  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  Library,  10320  - 
146  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5N  3A2  or  telephone  (403)  451-7178. 
Materials  located  in  the  Compliance 
Information  Centre  or  the  Main  Library  - 
Reference  cannot  be  borrowed  but  can 
be  referred  to  in  the  library.  The  library 
staff  is  always  looking  for  good  bibliogra- 
phy topics,  and  appreciates  suggestions. 
Ifyou  would  like  toseea  bibliography  on 
a certain  subject,  please  let  the  staff 
know  and  they  will  try  to  accommodate 
your  request. 

Abeila,  Kay  Tyler.  Building  Successful  Training 
Programs:  A Step-by-Step  Guide.  Reading, 
Ma.  : Addison-Wesley,  1986.  156  p. 

HF  5549.5  .T7  A26,  STAFF 

Practical  guide  to  designing  and  developing 
training  programs  covering  information  gather- 
ing, specifications,  materials  lists,  the  project 
plan,  program  materials,  testing  of  materials  and 
the  pilot  program.  Discusses  major  methodolo- 
gies and  their  applications.  Includes  glossary 
and  index. 

Blank,  William  E.  Handbook  for  Developing 
Competency-based  Training  Programs. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.j.  : Prentice-Hall,  1982.  378  p. 

LC  1031  .B56,  TRAINING 

CASARA  Training  Manual.  By  the  Civil  Air 
Search  and  Rescue  Association.  Ottawa,  Ont.  ; 
National  Defense,  1984.  1 vol.  (loose-leaf). 

TL  553.8  .C37  V.1,  GOVERNMENT  EMERGENCY 
OPERATIONS  CENTRE 

Dangerous  Goods  Training:  Books  1 - 4. 

Edmonton,  Alta.  : Pacific  Western  Airlines,  1983.  4 
VO  Is. 


HE  199.5  .D3  V.1-4,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Self-teaching  instructional  booklets  intended 
for  student  customer  service  personnel  associ- 
ated with  the  airline  industry.  Used  in  associa- 
tion with  the  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation Dangerous  Goods  Regulations  (25th  ed.) 
in  order  to  proceed  through  question-and- 
answer  worksheets.  Eor  teaching  purposes  only, 
not  to  be  used  as  a reference  source. 

Denova,  Charles  c.  Establishing  a Training 
Function:  A Guide  for  Management.  Engle- 
wood Cliffs,  N.j.  : Educational  Technology  Publica- 
tions, 1971.  149  p. 

HD  8039  .X2  U6,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Emergency  Response  Team  Training  Series 
Modules.  By  the  Mines  Inspection  Branch.  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.  : Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety, 
1986.  1 vol.  (loose-leaf). 

T54.E43  V.1,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Guidebook  for  Developing  a School  Earth- 
quake Safety  Program.  Washington,  d.c.  : 
Eederal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  1985.  1 
vol.  (loose-leaf). 

LC  216  .G85,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

All-encompassing  guide  to  the  planning,  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a school  earth- 
quake program.  Includes  hazards  identification, 
drills,  response  and  care,  communication  needs, 
and  post-quake  sheltering.  Appendices  include 
sample  planning  forms,  teacher's  drill  package, 
safety  information,  effect  of  disasters  on  chil- 
dren, reducing  non-structural  earthquake 
damage,  and  a sample  safety  plan. 

Human  Problems  in  Major  Disasters:  A 
Training  Curriculum  for  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Personnel.  Rockville,  Md.  : National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  1987.  23  leaves. 

RC  552  .P67  H85,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

A guide  for  disaster  workers  in  dealing  with  the 
emotional  response  and  post-traumatic  stress 
due  to  large  or  small-scale  disasters  or  emergen- 
cies. Presents  a guide  to  understanding  disaster- 
related  behavior  (including  substance  abuse) 
and  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  associated 
mental  health  problems  of  victim  and  disaster 
worker  alike. 


National  Emergency  Training  and  Informa- 
tion Guide.  Edited  by  Patrick  Lavalla  and  Robert 
Stoffel.  Olympia,  Wa.  : Emergency  Response  Insti- 
tute, 1988.  345  p. 

Z 5772.N37,  TRAINING 

A catalogue  of  resources  for  all  areas  of  emerg- 
ency response.  Includes  a description  of  ser- 
vices and  products  provided  by  the  Emergency 
Response  Institute  and  goes  on  to  describe 
products  and  services  offered  by  other  organiza- 
tions. A sampling  of  subject  areas  covered 
includes  disaster  research,  psychology,  disaster 
planning  and  exercises,  bibliographies,  newslet- 
ters, journals,  organizations,  audio-visual  aids, 
natural  and  man-made  emergencies,  search  and 
rescue,  and  teaching  guides  and  aids.  Provides 
complete  ordering  information. 

Phillips,  jack  j.  Handbook  of  Training  Evalua- 
tion and  Measurement  Methods.  Houston, 
Tx.  :Gulf  Pub.  Co.,  1983.  316  p. 

HE  5549.5  .T7  P43,  TRAINING 

Second  Responders  to  Dangerous  Goods 
Incidents:  Course  Profiles  and  Perfor- 
mance Standards,  [s.l.j  : Training  Group,  Inc., 
1988.  1 vol.  (loose-leaf). 

T 55.3  .H3  S42,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Special  Commodity  Carmen's  Course: 
Workshop  Materials,  [s.l.j  : Canadian  National 
Railroad,  1983.  1 vol.  (loose-leaf). 

TE  518  .563,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Training  and  Education  for  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness in  Canada  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

September  24-27,  1985.  Edited  by  M.E.  Logan, 
[s.l.j : Emergency  Planning  Canada,  1985.  86  p. 

HV  553  .C36  T72  1985,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  Train- 
ing Program,  [s.l.j  : Petroleum  Industry  Training 
Service,  1986.  1 vol.  (loose-leaf). 

HE  199.5  .D3  T7211,  MAIN  LIBRARY. 
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Seminar  looks  at 
social  costs  of 
disaster 

by  Ray  Langman,  Executive  Director 

Disaster  Services 

Emergency  Preparedness  Canada 
annually  hosts  a National  Symposium 
at  the  Canadian  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness College  at  Arnprior,  Ontario, 
to  examine  a topic  of  interest  to 
workers  and  researchers  in  the  field 
of  emergency  preparedness  and 
response.  This  year,  the  symposium 
considered  'The  Social  Costs  of  Dis- 
asters". 

The  symposium  was  opened  by  T. 
D'Arcy  Finn,  Executive  Director, 
Emergency  Preparedness  Canada. 
Michael  Adams  of  the  Environics 
Research  Group  delivered  the  key- 
note address  entitled  "Public  Per- 
ception of  Hazards  and  Social  Policy 
Implications".  His  research  indicates 
that  Canadians  expect  governments 
to  do  more  for  emergency  prepared- 
ness, but  they  have  few  suggestions 
about  what  or  how  to  do  this,  which 
shows  a great  need  for  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  next  session  focused  on  "Prepar- 
ing for  Disasters".  The  speakers  gave 
interesting  highlights  and  comparis- 
ons on  items  including  civil  defence 
in  Europe,  the  challenge  of  changing 
cultural  environments,  prepared- 
ness planning  and  response  in  native 
communities  in  Canada,  and  manag- 
ing the  response  to  disasters  interna- 
tionally. The  interesting  conclusion 
in  this  last  presentation  was  that  the 
appropriate  international  response 
was  cash.  International  rescue  teams 
arrive  too  late,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine are  usually  the  wrong  kind,  or 
local  doctors  are  not  familiar  with 
brand  names,  and  even  food  dona- 
tions may  not  be  appropriate. 

Some  time  was  spent  on  "Communi- 
cations and  Information  Transferen- 
ce". The  research  shows  that  we  can 
expect  general  warning  of  a major 
event  to  a high  percentage  of  the 
population  at  risk  to  take  20  to  40 
minutes. 

The  recent  fire  at  St-Basile-le  Grand 
received  considerable  attention.  A 
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spokesperson  on  behalf  of  the  evac- 
uees gave  his  impressions  of  the 
response  and  cleanups,  which 
included  some  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies in  direction  from  officials  and 
led  to  unnecessary  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  affected. 

The  "Impact  and  Immediate  After- 
math"  section  explored  patterns  of 
response  to  disasters  and  the  benef- 
its of  post-disaster  counselling.  It 
included  a review  of  the  growth  of 


by  Peter  Russell,  Planning  Consultant 

National  Emergency  Arrangements 
(NEAs)  are  arrangements  made 
between  all  orders  of  government 
and  the  private  sector  to  ensure  co- 
operation and  effective  use  of  the 
nation's  resources  in  a time  of 
national  emergency.  Essential  to  all 
national  emergency  arrangements  is 
the  co-ordination  of  public  informa- 
tion. 

Alberta  and  the  federal  government 
began  planning  for  a National  Emerg- 
ency Agency  for  Public  Information 
(NEAPI)  in  March  1988.  Last  June,  a 
federal-provincial  planning  work- 
shop was  held  at  the  Canadian 
Emergency  Preparedness  College  in 
Arnprior,  Ontario,  to  develop  an 
operational  model  for  the  NEAPI. 
This  model  was  presented  to  a meet- 
ing of  provincial  public  affairs  offi- 
cers and  federal  information  services 
officers  this  past  September.  Those 
attending  represented  the  key  pro- 
vincial departments  and  federal 
regional  offices  which  would  have  to 
work  together  to  ensure  the  timely 
flow  of  vital  information  to  the  public 
in  national  emergencies.  Those 
emergencies  range  from  war  and 
those  international  in  nature  to  ones 
involving  public  welfare  and  public 
order. 

Under  the  worst-case  scenario, 
namely,  an  international  crisis  posing 
an  immediate  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Canada,  the  NEAPI  would 
be  directly  answerable  to  the  Prime 


post-disaster  counselling  in  Canada, 
and  a review  of  recovery  among  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  the  Ocean 
Ranger  tragedy. 

The  final  session  explored  "Rec- 
overy, Rehabilitation  and  Restitu- 
tion", including  some  research  on 
the  recovery  efforts  after  the  Edmon- 
ton tornado  of  1987  and  the  long- 
term recovery  in  the  Evergreen 
Mobile  Home  Park. 


Minister  to  ensure  that  essential 
information  is  relayed  to  the  public 
in  a co-ordinated  fashion. 

The  NEAPI  will  consist  of  a central 
component,  based  in  Ottawa,  and  12 
regional  components,  one  for  each 
province  and  territory.  Alberta  is  the 
first  province  to  develop  its  regional 
component.  Leadership  at  the  fed- 
eral level  rests  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Privy  Council  Office.  In 
Alberta,  leadership  will  rest  with  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  Public 
Affairs  Bureau,  the  Honourable  Ken 
Kowolski,  and  the  bureau's  Manag- 
ing Director,  Margaret  Bateman. 

Alberta,  in  developing  its  regional 
component  of  the  NEAPI,  has  set  a 
number  of  goals  to  be  reached  by  the 
end  ofthisyear.  Departmental  public 
affairs  officers  have  been  asked  to 
work  with  their  federal  counterparts 
in  setting  their  sectorial  communica- 
tion strategies.  These  individual 
plans  will  form  the  body  of  the 
regional  plan,  which  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  national  plan. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness Canada  to  have  the  national 
plan  completed  by  March  1990. 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  is  the 
co-ordinating  agency  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  regional  component 
of  the  NEAPI,  and  will  be  working 
closely  with  the  Alberta  Public  Affairs 
Bureau  to  meet  the  milestones  that 
have  been  agreed  to  by  Alberta  and 
Canada. 
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An  upcoming  plan  by  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  will  give  municipalities  a 
course  of  action  to  pursue  If  dangerous 
goods  Incidents  surpass  their  response 

capability. 


Support  plan  to  help  with  dangerous  goods  incidents 


by  Rudy  Willhauk,  Director 
Plans  and  Operations 

Public  awareness  and  concern  about 
dangerous  goods  spills  have  been 
increasing  steadily  over  the  past 
several  years.  Major  spills  in  the 
Edmonton  area  and  on  Highway  831 
near  Lamont  in  recent  months  have 
heightened  that  concern. 

As  a result,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
to  receive  calls  from  ordinary  citizens 
reporting  spills  that  have  turned  out 
to  be  milk,  or  some  other  equally 
harmless  substance.  Is  it  over- 
reaction? Perhaps  not.  Thousands  of 
tonnes  of  dangerous  goods  are  trans- 
ported over  the  roads  and  railways  of 
Alberta  daily  and  even  a material  that 
appears  harmless  may,  in  fact,  be 
toxic. 

Alberta's  enforcement  standards  to 
prevent  spills  are  probably  the  high- 
est in  Canada.  Through  regulations 
under  Alberta's  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  Control  Act, 
dangerous  goods  are  required  to  be 
handled  and  transported  safely 
through  such  means  as  safety  mark- 
ings, documentation,  packaging  and 
compulsory  driver  training.  About 
770  on-highway  inspectors  work  to 
administer  the  Act  and  ensure  the 
regulations  are  followed.  Accidents, 
however,  are  still  going  to  happen 
and  when  they  do,  response  to  the 
spill  must  be  quick  and  effective  to 
ensure  public  safety  and  minimize 
the  impact  on  the  environment. 

Municipalities  are 
responsible 

In  keeping  with  the  emergency 


response  concept  in  Alberta,  the 
responsibility  for  initial  response  to 
any  emergency,  including  a danger- 
ous goods  incident,  lies  with  the 
municipality  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  emergency  has  occurred.  Major 
urban  centres  such  as  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  have  specialized  dangerous 
goods  response  teams,  units  that 
have  received  in-depth  training  and 
have  the  equipment  to  respond  to 
most  dangerous  goods  incidents. 
Other  large  urban  centres  have 
trained  personnel,  but  no  special- 
ized equipment. 

Response  problems  become  a parti- 
cular concern  when  a major  incident 
occurs  in  a rural  area  where  the  local 
volunteer  fire  department  is  the  pri- 
mary responder.  Due  to  a lack  of 
manpower,  the  high  cost  of  special- 
ized training  and  dangerous  goods 
equipment,  the  rural  areas'  ability  to 
respond  effectively  is  limited.  It  is 
primarily  for  this  reason  that  the 
Government  of  Alberta  Support  Plan 
for  Emergency  Response  to  Incidents 
Involving  Dangerous  Goods  is  being 
developed  by  the  Plans  and  Opera- 
tions Branch  of  APSS,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Dangerous  Goods  Division 
and  other  government  depart- 
ments. 

A course  of  action 

The  plan  is  currently  past  the  initial 
draft  stage,  and  the  final  version  is 
expected  around  the  end  of  the  year. 
When  completed,  the  plan  will  pro- 
vide municipalities  with  a course  of 
action  to  pursue  when  they  are  faced 
with  dangerous  goods  incidents  that 
surpass  their  response  capability. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  support 


plan  will  help  municipalities  access 
the  various  provincial  resources 
available  to  assist  their  response 
efforts. 

For  the  majority  of  incidents,  local 
response  agencies  such  as  police,  fire 
and  ambulance  are  normally  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  an  incident. 
APSS  is  informed  and  in  turn  advises 
other  organizations,  including 
Alberta  Environment.  APSS  can  pro- 
vide advice  on  everything  from 
chemical  characteristics  to  response 
techniques.  Once  the  support  plan  is 
available,  if  an  incident  occurs  that 
local  authorities  believe  is  beyond 
the  response  capability  of  their 
municipality,  a request  for  assistance 
will  be  forwarded  to  APSS  and  the 
support  plan  will  be  implemented. 

The  support  plan  will  include  infor- 
mation on  concept  of  operations, 
alerting,  departmental  responsibili- 
ties, public  and  media  information, 
road  closures,  evacuation  criteria 
and  communications.  Each  govern- 
ment department  with  a role  to  play 
in  dangerous  goods  incidents  will  be 
alerted  by  APSS  and  will  respond  in 
accordance  with  their  internal  plans. 
Command  and  control  at  the  on- 
scene Command  Post  and  Emerg- 
ency Operations  Centre,  if  activated, 
will  remain  with  the  local  authority, 
with  government  departments  offer- 
ing advice  and  assistance  as 
required. 


Once  completed,  a condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  support  plan  will  be 
annexed  to  municipal  plans. 
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A questioning  attitude  can  heip  promote 
the  safe  transportation  of  dangerous 
goods  on  Aiberta's  highways. 


A questioning  attitude  can  prevent  spills 


by  Bill  Smith 

Chief  Inspector,  On  Highways 

A management-supported  spill  pre- 
vention program  can  reduce  spill 
accidents  by  identifying  as  many 
probable  causes  of  spills  as  possible, 
and  eliminating  them.  Attitude  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  process. 

A questioning  mind  set 

The  safe  road  transportation  of  dang- 
erous goods  depends  upon  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  manufacturer,  consig- 
nor and  the  carrier.  Some  of  these 
people  may  operate  in  what  might  be 
termed  a "daily  routine  mind  set". 
The  reduction  of  spills  can  be 
obtained  from  a "questioning  mind 
set,"  which  is  an  attitudinal  shift  away 
from  the  "daily  routine  mind  set". 

Since  the  carrier  is  totally  dependent 
upon  the  consignor  for  dangerous 
goods  information,  a questioning  at- 
titude by  a carrier  can  alter  the  daily 
routine  of  just  accepting  the  consig- 
nor's goods  to  one  of  gathering 
instructions  on  the  handling  charac- 
teristics of  the  dangerous  goods 
offered.  This  questioning  approach 
enhances  carriers'  awareness  of  their 
dangerous  goods  responsibilities. 

While  the  Transportation  of  Danger- 
ous Goods  Regulations  outline  the 
training  requirements  and  respon- 
sibilities for  dangerous  goods  safety, 
other  training  may  be  required  to 
eliminate  the  human  factors  of  care- 
lessness, complacency,  or  inade- 
quate work  procedure  knowledge. 
For  example,  failure  to  secure  and 
brace  a dangerous  goods  consign- 
ment within  a vehicle,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent relative  motion,  may  or  may  not 


lead  to  a dangerous  goods  occur- 
rence. Predicting  a dangerous  goods 
occurrence  is  difficult,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  likelihood  of  an 
incident  is  greatly  reduced  if  the 
operator  properly  secures  the  con- 
signment. 

Failure  to  secure  the  consignment  in 
the  first  place  is  not  a flagrant  viola- 
tion, but  rather  an  unsafe  act  that  is  a 
deviation  from  the  norm  that  is 
expected.  If  this  unsafe  act  is  not 
corrected,  it  may  set  off  a chain  of 
events  that  could  lead  to  an  accident, 
injuries  and  even  death.  Adopting  a 
questioning  attitude,  observing  the 
method  of  load  securement,  and 
then  asking:  "Can  it  be  done  better?" 
will  be  the  employees'  contribution 
to  a successful  spill  prevention  pro- 
gram. Without  that  questioning,  the 
program  may  fail. 

Adequate  training 
important 

A management  spill  prevention  pro- 
gram requires  that  companies  com- 
ply with  the  dangerous  goods  legisla- 
tion, and  implement  in  a construc- 
tive manner  a people-oriented  spill 
prevention  program  to  correct 
unsafe  situations  or  acts.  While  the 
authoritarian  approach  may  correct 
an  immediate  problem,  positive  rein- 
forcement of  the  employees'  com- 
mitment to  safety,  raised  by  the  ques- 
tioning attitude,  will  have  long-term 
benefits  because  it  is  a visible  dem- 
onstration of  management's  commit- 
ment to  safety. 

Simple,  safe  practices 

Should  the  consignor  load  the  trans- 
port unit  in  the  absence  of  the  car- 


rier, the  consignor  must  ensure  that 
the  consignment  is  so  secured  as  to 
prevent  an  adverse  movement  of  the 
load  in  any  direction  under  normal 
transport  conditions. 

The  driver's  responsibilities  include: 
1)  being  adequately  trained  by  the 
employer  in  the  transporting  of 
dangerous  goods,  2)  conducting  a 
vehicle  pre-trip  inspection,  3)  mak- 
ing sure  the  consignment  has  been 
properly  processed  by  the  consignor 
and  refusing  improper  consign- 
ments, 4)  following  all  consignors' 
special  rules  for  transporting  the 
dangerous  goods,  5)  inspecting  the 
consignment  for  leaks,  6)  approving 
only  those  securing  practices  which 
prevent  adverse  movement  of  the 
consignment  during  the  normal 
course  of  transport,  7)  after  the  first 
40  kilometres,  inspecting  the  con- 
signment and  its  securing  devices, 
and  then  every  three  hours  or  240 
kilometres,  whichever  comes  first,  8) 
operating  the  vehicle  in  a profes- 
sional manner  and  finally,  9)  com- 
pleting a post-trip  inspection  and 
report. 

For  Bulk  Tank  loads,  the  driver 
should:  1)  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
correct  loading  and  unloading 
grounding  procedures  for  flam- 
mable loads,  2)  be  aware  that  a quali- 
fied person  is  supervising  the 
unloading  and  loading,  if  possible,  3) 
be  knowledgeable  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  case  of  an  emerg- 
ency, and  4)  ensure  that  all  valves  and 
manholes  are  closed,  and  disconnect 
all  coupling  devices  before  moving 
the  transport  unit. 

During  transport  of  bulk  liquids,  the 
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driver  should  be  aware  that  the  vehi- 
cle will  require  special  driving  skill 
because  of  a high  centre  of  gravity 
and  liquid  surge.  Both  of  these  fac- 
tors can  cause  a roll-over,  even  at 
posted  speed  limits  on  curves. 

A questioning  mind  set,  adequate 
dangerous  goods  training,  and  these 
simple,  safe  practices  will  reduce 
road  dangerous  goods  incidents. 


Insight 

subscription  fee 
being  considered 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  Insight,  which  has  proven 
costly,  consideration  is  being  given 
to  charging  $20  (Cdn.)  per  year  for 
subscribers  outside  Alberta.  This 
amount  would  be  used  to  recover 
some  of  the  cost  for  printing,  han- 
dling and  mailing. 

Since  the  current  costs  of  the  publi- 
cation are  paid  for  by  Alberta  taxpay- 
ers, copies  would  continue  to  be  free 
to  Alberta  residents  and  companies. 

If  a decision  is  made  to  begin  charg- 
ing for  out-of-province  subscrip- 
tions, further  notice  will  be  given  in 
an  upcoming  issue  of  Insight. 


^ecialized  carriers  help 

reduce  risk  of  spills 

% 


by  Shaun  Hammond,  Director 
Program  Operations 

As  a natural  evolution  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Dangerous 
Goods  Program  in  the  province, 
there  have  been  a number  of  in- 
dustry developments  that  parallel 
the  program  in  terms  of  reducing 
the  risk  to  the  public  from  the 
transportation  of  dangerous 
goods.  One  of  the  more  recent 
developments  is  the  formation  of 
specialized  carriers.  These  carriers 
specialize  in  the  transport  of  dang- 
erous goods  or  a specialty  group 
of  chemicals,  such  as  hazardous 
wastes. 

One  example  of  the  specialty 
dangerous  goods  carriers  is  CAIR 
Custom  Airfreight.  CAIR  uses  an 
"origin  to  destination"  approach 
to  handling  its  customers'  danger- 
ous goods.  CAIR-trained  couriers 
will  pick  up  a customer's  danger- 
ous goods,  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  road  mode  regulations, 
transport  it  to  their  own  facility, 
and  repack  it  in  CAIR-designed 
containers  which  fully  meetthe  air 
transport  regulations.  It  will  then 
fly  the  package  to  a destination  — 
in  full  compliance  with  the  air 
transport  requirements  — in  a 
specially  converted  CAIR  aircraft, 
and  deliver  to  the  destination 


using  another  CAIR-trained  cou- 
rier. The  system  is  designed  to 
provide  worry-free  overnight  de- 
livery of  dangerous  goods  pack- 
ages across  Canada  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  relevant  legislation. 

Another  example  of  an  industry 
development  is  the  formation  of 
the  Alberta  Special  Waste  Services 
Association  in  early  1988,  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Swan  Hills 
Special  Waste  Treatment  Facility. 
A fledgling  organization  little  over 
a year  ago,  it  is  now  a fully  func- 
tioning environmental  services  as- 
sociation with  members  from  all 
areas  of  the  hazardous  waste  han- 
dling and  disposal  business.  In- 
cluded in  the  spectrum  of  services 
provided  by  members  are  trans- 
port companies  which  have  deve- 
loped the  expertise  for  the  safe 
transport  of  hazardous  wastes  in 
Alberta. 

Members  abide  by  a code  of  ethics 
to  ensure  that  the  operations  are 
conducted  in  a safe  and  effective 
manner,  ensuring  full  compliance 
with  the  legislative  requirements 
of  the  province,  and  according  to 
association  president,  Hubert 
Bourque,  the  firms  have  acquired 
staff  and  equipment  to  respond  to 
the  waste  generator  needs. 
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Diesel 

Diesel  now  regulated 

Diesel  became  a regulated  product 
on  Aug.  t 1989,  for  bulk  shipments 
only  in  containers  greater  than  454 
litres  (100)  gallons).  The  placard 
required  is  the  red  Class  3 with  the 
Product  Identification  Number  or 
UN  1202. 

How  many  times  have  you  driven 
down  the  road  behind  a huge  truck? 
Ever  thought  about  how  much  the 
gasoline  bill  must  be  for  such  a vehi- 
cle compared  to  your  own?  One  way 
industry  cuts  some  of  its  operating 
costs  is  to  use  diesel  instead  of  gaso- 
line. With  gasoline  prices  rising, 
more  and  more  consumers  are 
becoming  interested  in  diesel. 

The  diesel  engine  was  developed  in 
1897  by  Rudolf  Diesel.  It  uses  com- 
pression and  heat  to  ignite  the  fuel, 
and  therefore  does  not  use  spark 
plugs.  Producing  compression  ratios 
of  16  to  1 compared  with  7 to  1 for 
most  gasoline  engines,  the  diesel 
engine  has  a higher  efficiency.  It  lasts 
longer,  has  fewer  parts  and  conse- 
quently requires  less  repairs.  Diesel 
engines  are  used  in  most  industries 
for  everything  from  power  genera- 
tion to  marine  craft,  and  their  intro- 
duction to  the  railroads  resulted  in 
the  demise  of  steam  power. 

Diesel  (Fuel  Oil  No.  2)  comes  in 
blended  grades,  just  as  the  gasoline 
purchased  for  other  domestic 
engines.  Its  higher  paraffin  content 
allows  it  to  burn  slower  than  gaso- 
line. Diesel  is  also  blended  with 
additives  to  improve  the  Celtane 
number,  or  ignition  quality.  The  one 
major  difference  between  diesel  and 
gasoline  as  fuels  is  their  flash-points. 
Gasoline  has  a low  flash-point  of 
around  -18  C,  whereas  diesel  has  a 
flash-point  of  about  50  C.  This  high 
flash-point,  coupled  with  higher  vis- 
cosity than  gasoline,  can  make  diesel 
engines  harder  to  start  in  the  cold 
Canadian  winters,  and  has  restricted 
the  sale  of  vehicles  using  this  type  of 
fuel. 

Diesel  is  a stable  material,  but  the  risk 
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of  fire  increases  greatly  as  tempera- 
ture rises.  When  faced  with  a diesel 
fire,  a dry  chemical  such  as  carbon 
dioxide  should  be  incorporated  to 
smother  the  flames.  Diesel  does  not 
mix  with  water  and  so  a water  stream 
only  scatters  a diesel  fire,  as  opposed 
to  extinguishing  it.  Self-contained 
breathing  apparatus  and  full  protec- 
tive clothing  should  be  employed  by 
firefighters. 

Spills  of  diesel  need  to  be  contained 
by  diking.  Any  source  of  heat  or 
ignition  should  be  removed  and  the 
area  of  the  spill  should  receive  good 
ventilation.  Small  spills  may  be 
absorbed  with  straw,  sand  or  similar 
absorbants,  but  larger  spills  and  dis- 
posal should  be  carried  out  by  pro- 
fessionals, who  will  generally  recover 
as  much  of  the  spilled  material  as 
possible  using  vacuum  equipment. 

Diesel  can  cause  irritation  to  skin  if 
contact  is  repeated.  The  vapor  can 
cause  symptoms  of  dizziness,  nau- 
sea, vomiting  and  loss  of  co- 
ordination. Medical  assistance 
should  be  soughtfor  anyone  who  has 
ingested  diesel,  and  vomiting  should 
not  be  induced.  Any  area  of  contact 
should  be  washed  with  plenty  of 
water  to  flush  away  any  residues. 


Health  video 
dispells  myths 
about  disasters 

Ancient  man  thought  that  terrifying 
natural  disasters  were  the  result  of 
wrathful  gods.  Today,  most  people 
have  abandoned  this  idea,  but  many 
other  myths  remain,  resulting  in 
international  relief  activities  that  are 
plagued  with  wasteful,  useless  and 
often  counterproductive  efforts. 

Among  the  most  tenacious  myths 
are: 

— Dead  bodies  will  lead  to  catastro- 
phic outbreaks  of  exotic  communi- 
cable diseases. 

— Mass  vaccination  campaigns 
become  a public  health  priority  after 
disasters. 

— Any  kind  of  international  assist- 
ance is  needed,  and  it's  needed 
now! 

— The  affected  population  is  too 
shocked  and  helpless  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  survival. 

The  myths  surrounding  natural  disas- 
ters are  the  subject  of  a new  video 
that  addresses  and  debunks  the  most 
common  ones.  Myths  and  Realities  of 
Natural  Disasters,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordination Program,  helps  to  make 
the  general  public  aware  of  the  need 
to  redirect  relief  efforts  to  those  areas 
that  will  make  the  recovery  of  a 
disaster-affected  population  both 
speedy  and  effective. 

To  inquire  about  the  video,  write 
orcall: 

The  Editor 

Disaster  Preparedness  in  the 
Americas 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 
525  Twenty  Third  Street 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

USA  20037 
Tel:  (202)  861-4323 
Fax:  (202)  775-4578 
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Staff  Matters 


Linda  Bymoen  and  Lori  Giles  have 
traded  positions:  Linda  is  now  a 
secretary  in  the  Edmonton  District 
Office,  and  Lori  is  the  receptionist  at 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
main  office  in  Edmonton. 


May  Fu  is  the  agency's  new  graphic 
artist,  replacing  Ingrid  Stammer.  May 
was  formerly  a graphic  designer  and 
co-ordinator  in  Creative  Services  at 
the  Public  Affairs  Bureau.  Ingrid,  after 
almost  a decade  at  Alberta  Public 
Services,  is  teaching  desktop  pub- 
lishing at  the  Westerra  Institute. 

Larry  Robins  became  the  new  Finance 
Director  of  APSS  on  Aug.  16.  A char- 


tered accountant,  Larry  was  previ- 
ously Manager,  Internal  Review 
Administration  Division  at  Alberta 
Advanced  Education,  and  has  20 
years'  experience  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

After  working  as  a wage  employee  for 
the  last  two  years,  Karen  Steffler  now 
has  a permanent  position  as 
accounts  clerk  in  Edmonton. 


Amendments  to  the  Transport  of 
Dangerous  Goods  Regulations 

On  June  21,  1989  Transport  Canada  published  Amendment 
Schedule  No.  12  in  Canada  Gazette  part  II  (SOR/89-294).  This  series 
of  changes  to  the  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods  Regulations  dealt 
with  wastes  and  recyclable  products  and  includes: 

- a new  definition  of  a waste  that  now  includes  goods  destined 
for  recovery,  re-use,  recycling  or  disposal; 

- a modified  waste  manifest  document  and  a tracking  system 
that  ensures  the  shipper  and  receiver  forward  a copy  of  the 
same  manifest  to  the  designated  proper  authority  within  each 
province  and  territory; 

- a special  requirement  that  provincial  authorities  be  advised  in 
advance  of  any  shipment  of  PCBs  between  provinces; 

- provision  for  all  shippers  and  importers  of  an  international  or 
interprovincial  consignment  of  wastes  to  notify  Transport 
Canada  on  a special  form  at  least  60  days  before  shipment.  A 
written  acknowledgement  will  be  returned  by  Transport 
Canada  and  this  acknowledgement  must  accompany  the 
waste  manifest; 

- an  option  for  easing  the  document  requirements  for  certain 
recyclable  wastes  transported  within  a single  province;  and 

- the  introduction  of  a new  classification  criteria  which  can 
define  a waste  based  on  a product's  ability  to  have  specified 
contaminants  leach  out  of  it  if  it  was  allowed  in  a landfill. 

These  and  other  changes  ensure  that  all  waste  dangerous  goods  that 
need  to  be  controlled  are  adequately  monitored,  whether  that 
transportation  is  into,  out  of,  or  within  Canada.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Compliance  Information  Centre  at  1-800-272-9600  or 
403-422-9600  at  any  time. 
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Dangerous  Goods 
Route  Information 

— Alberta 

The  following 

by-laws  have 

received  approval  from  the 

Minister,  Alberta 

Public  Safety 

Services  under  Section  17(2)  of 
the  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  Control  Act: 

Municipality 

By-Law  Number 

Beaumont 

272 

Blackfalds 

636 

Bonnyville 

999-88 

Calgary 

67M87 

(Amended  9M89) 

Edmonton 

8734  & 5590 

Fort  McMurray 

87/37 

(Amended  88/44) 

Fort 

Saskatchewan 

Cl  8-88 

Fiigh  River 

3578/87 

Red  Deer 

29422/87 

(Amended 

2942/B-88) 

St.  Albert 

35/87  & 20/88 

Spruce  Grove 

C-42-87 

Strathcona 

25-88 

County 

Wainwright 

89-02 

By-Laws 

Under 

Development 

Airdrie 

Okotoks 

Brooks 

Olds 

Camrose 

Stettler 

Eaglesham 

Stony  Plain 

Grande  Prairie 

Sundre 

Lethbridge 

Taber 

Medicine  Flat 

Whitecourt 

Radway 
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1 990  Course  Schedule 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Training  School 


January  22  - 25 

#9001 

Emergency  Site  Management 

January  22  - 25 

#9002 

Emergency  Public  Information  Officer 

January  30 

#9003 

Environmental  FJealth  Inspectors  Disaster  Response  Seminar  (By  Invitation) 

February  5- 
Apri!  27 

#9004 

Dangerous  Goods  Second  Responders 

February  13  - 15 

#9005 

Disaster  FJealth  Seminar 

February  20  - 22 

#9006 

Municipal  Disaster  Services 

Program  Management 

March  5 - 9 

#9007 

Rescue  Leaders 

March  6-  7 

#9008 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  & Shippers  (Provincial  Employees) 

March  13  - 15 

#9009 

Dangerous  Goods  Orientation 

March  21  - 22 

#9010 

Disaster  Response  in  Health  Units 

April  2 - 5 

#9011 

Emergency  Site  Management 

April  2 - 5 

#9012 

Emergency  Public  Information  Officer 

April  24  - 26 

#9013 

Municipal  Disaster  Services  Program  Management 

May  1 - 2 

#9014 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  & Shippers  (Provincial  Employees) 

May  15 -17 

#9015 

Dangerous  Goods  Orientation 

May  23  - 24 

#9016 

Disaster  Social  Services 

August  21  - 23 

#9017 

Municipal  Disaster  Services  Program  Management 

August  28  - 29 

#9018 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  & Shippers  (Provincial  Employees) 

September  11-13 

#9019 

Dangerous  Goods  Orientation 

September  19-20 

#9020 

Disaster  Social  Services 

October  16-18 

#9021 

Disaster  Health  Seminar 

November  5 - 8 

#9022 

Emergency  Site  Management 

November  5 - 8 

#9023 

Emergency  Public  Information  Officer 

November  19  - 23 

#9024 

Rescue  Leaders 

November  28  - 29 

#9025 

Disaster  Social  Services 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Training  School  also  offers  35  basic  rescue  courses  and  25 
dangerous  goods  awareness  courses.  Candidates  interested  in  attending  a course  should  apply  to  the  Director  of 
Disaster  Services  in  their  municipality. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Scott  Bricker 

Director  of  Training 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 

10320  - 146  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5N  3A2 

(403)  422-0346 
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/Liberia 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  SERVICES 

P.O.  Box  10,000 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  2P4 

If  undeliverable,  return  to  the  above  address. 
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